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houses, had called their attention, thither, terrified at every incident, they
turned their thoughts, faces, and eyes, as if placed by fortune to b* spec-
tators of their falling country, and as if left as protectors of no other of
their effects, except their own persons: so much more to be commiserated
than any others who were ever besieged, because, shut out from their country,
they were besieged, beholding all their effects in the power of the enemy.
Nor was the night, which succeeded so shockingly spent a day, more tran-
quil; daylight then followed a restless night; nor was there any time
which failed to produce the sight of some new disaster. Loaded and
overwhelmed by so many evils, they did not at all abate their determina-
tion (resolved) though they should see everything in flames and levelled
to the dust, to defend by their bravery the hill which they occupied, small
and ill-provided as it was, being left (as a refuge) for liberty. And now,
as the same events recurred every day, as if habituated to misfortunes,
they abstracted their thoughts from all feeling of their circumstances,
regarding their arms only, and the swords in their right hands, as the sole
remnants of their hopes.
The Gauls also, after having for several days waged an ineffectual war
against the buildings of the city, when they saw that among the fires and
ruins of the captured city nothing now remained except armed enemies,
neither terrified by so many disasters nor likely to turn their thoughts to a
surrender, unless force were employed, determined to have recourse to ex-
tremities, and to make an attack on the citadel. A signal being given at
break of day, their entire multitude was marshalled in the Forum ; thence,
after raising the shout and forming a testudo, they advanced to the attack.
Against whom the Romans, Acting neither rashly nor precipitately, having
strengthened the guards at every approach, and opposing the main strength
of their men in that quarter where they saw the battalions advancing, suffered
the enemy to ascend, judging that the higher they ascended, the more easily
would they be driven back down the steep. About the middle of the ascent
they met them ; and making a charge thence from the higher ground, which
of itself bore them against the enemy, they routed the Gauls with slaughter
and destruction, so that never after, either in parties or with their whole
force, did they try that kind of fighting.
Laying aside all hope of succeeding by force of arms, they prepare for a
blockade; of -which having had no idea up to that time, they had, whilst
burning the city, destroyed whatever corn had been therein, and during
those very days all the provisions had been carried off from the land to VeiL
Accordingly, dividing their army, they resolved that one part should plunder
through the neighbouring' states, that the other part should carry on the
siege of the citadel, so that the ravagers of the country might supply the
besiegers with corn.
The Gauls, who marched from the city, were led by fortune herself, to
make trial of Roman valour, to Ardea, where Camillas was in exile : who,
more distressed by the fortune of the public than his own, whilst he now
pined away arraigning gods and men, fired with indignation, and wondering
where were now those men who with him had taken Veii and Falerii, who
had conducted other wars rather by their own valour than by the favour of
fortune, heard on a sudden that the army of the Gauls was approaching,
and that the people of Ardea in consternation were met in council on the
subject.
Both friends and enemies were satisfied that there existed nowhere at
that time a man of equal military talent* The assembly being dismissed,